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POETR 


By 


Marc Susan 


‘Mare Susan 
in Santa Monica, 
1984, 
Photograph by 
Rudy Vonderlans. 


The Poet is like the prince of the clouds 
Who haunts the tempest, 

And mocks the archer’s shooting bouts; 
Exiled on earth amidst the shouting crowds, 
He cannot walk, with the 


Giant's wings he touts. 


from Charles-Pierre Baudelaire’ poem "Albatros! 


translated from the French by Mare Susan. 


Los Angeles, you swallow up 
nearly all the southwest’s water, 

nearly all its available air and light, 

so you must give everything back enthusiastically 


in story and song. 


from Lewis MacAdams's poem “Trumps 


I knew it was time to leave The Netherlands, 
my native country, when the best poets were 
starting to get white hair and the younger ones 
were shouting obscenities on stage or putting 
bad jokes into rhyme. That was in 1977. After 


that | lived in France and Gri 


:e, and for the 


past five years I have been a” 


of California. 


At first | thought that the curious disintegration 
of the art of poetry in the ‘70s and ‘80s was 
particular to Holland, or maybe even to Europe. 
But after living for some time in San Francisco 
(once, in the ‘50s, headquarters of poets and 


wri 


rs of the “Beat Generation”), I discovered 


that even that poet's Mecca has lost its magic 
famed City 
Lights bookstore, for example, poetry publica- 


vigor. At Lawrence Ferlinghet 


tions are with few exceptions banned toa 
hardly 
anybody ever goes. 


gloomy corner of the basement wher 


The reason for this ongoing phenomenon is 
obvious. Poetry has been partly absorbed by 
rock music, and its public role has b 

dim 


n 


hed by vastly increased visual 
information of all kinds available through 
television, video and computers. 

Evidence that not only poetry, but now also lit- 
erature, is consequently being thrown out the 
back door is everywhere. For the past year! 
have lived in Los Angeles, and in that short 
period of time some of the best literary 
bookstores here have closed down. The George 
Sand bookstore on Melrose Avenue, where 
owner Charlotte Gusay organizes poetry read- 
ings and still cares about the poets and writers 
she represents, is one of the last rare examples 


of a “vanishing breed.” Meanwhile, new 


jeo-rental and computer stores have recently 
opened on almost every second corner of Santa 
Monica and Wilshire Boulevards. 

It’s too late now for accusations, and it doesn’t 
make sense to dwell on what was lost — we 

alll took part in it. But it’s up to us poets 

now to adapt our skills to the changing 

times and make poetry function in the public 


mind once again. 


Santa Monica 
October 1984 
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reer eaten satis sree 


(French) 


Le Tunis: entre 
Mozeur et Nefta. 


Sur la plage infinie 

Blanche et sans vie 

Je poursuis le mirage 

d'Un sourire interdit, 

Méme 

Dans un vent de sable 
J'écoute le bruit des vagues, 
Mais 

0, filles du Sahara 

OU est la mer 


Entre Tozeur et Nefta ? 


(English) 


Tunisia: between 
Tozeur and Nefta. 


On the white and 

Infinite beach 

I pursue the mirage 

Of a forbidden smile, 

Even 

In a sandstorm 

I hear the waves crashing, 
But 

0, daughters of the Sahara 
Where is the sea 


Between Tozeur and Nefta ? 


Chott Metan 


Plus ov Sod oiler to corte nl 


(gnglish) 


traveling 4 


é goaforsak 


(Dutch) 


Reizen- 


Like travel iné 
en place 


yer patch 


ack 


(Fijian) 


Moku _Siga e Viti 


Yanuyanu katakata 
Wasawasa batabata 
Iteitei suasua 
Itukutuku lailai 


(English) 
Killing Time in Fiji 


Hot island 
Cool ocean 
Wet garden 
Little news 


VLADIMIR 


NABOKOV 


PAINTING BY 


WILLIA 


RITES 


randma and grandpa are downstairs in the basement wat- 
ching the news. i can hear grandpa coughing in his loud way. 
grandma is speaking in russian to him, with the hard and sharp 
syllables that burn in her mouth. her severe face provides the 
punctuation that my grandfather tries to ignore. his massive 
head barely nods, eyes fixed on the television screen. the news 
is about russian naval craft carrying nuclear missles very close 
to american shores. 

i spy upon them from the recesses of the stairwell leading 
upstairs. they are talking about me. they only talk about me in 
russian. this is so i will not understand what they are saying. i 
heed the language that is used to keep me in ignorance. i gave 
up caring about what they say some time ago. it is ironic that 
they speak of me in russian. grandma and grandpa are almost as 
ashamed of being russian as they are of me. 

i clamber up the stairs to the second floor. it is bare, devoid 
of chairs and couches. my grandmother likes it that way. she 
says it’s easier to keep the house clean when there is little or no 
furniture. her room is filled with the smell of turpentine and oil 
paints. the walls are covered with charcoal sketches of 
everyone but me and my grandfather. i remember one night 
when i ran up the driveway and looked in my grandmother's 
window. she was almost motionless, save for her left hand mak- 
ing a sketch of my mother who was sitting nude on the floor. 
their faces were serious, as if they saw nothing else in the world 
but each other. i crept away, not wanting to disturb them. in 
the morning, when i woke up, my mother was gone. 

my grandfather’s room is next to the painting room. he 
sleeps downstairs though, next to the big boiler. it’s warmer 
there for him and he doesn’t have to climb the stairs. grandpa 
has worked in railroad yards for thirty-eight years. when i come 
of age, i will refuse to work. i don’t want to fall apart and com- 
plain like a grandfather. 

the first snow of winter fell today. by the time the evening 
news came on, i could see we were going to have a blizzard. the 
schools will be closed. i don’t mind school because i like to 


OF LIMBO 


read. but the kids suck. most of them are catholic and catholics 
make me feel ugly inside. 

the other day a bunch of us were hanging out at recess. 
everyone was talking about receiving communion. i knew 
nothing of this and said so. no one said a word. mark calace 
asked me if i had been baptized. i didn’t understand the word 
so i guessed it had never happened to me. i said this and linda 
cummings turned real pale. she said i was going to limbo. 

i went home and found a picture of limbo in a time magazine 
my grandfather had. it was a photograph of a painting made in 
the 1500’s. that night i had a bad nightmare. the river of life 
washed over my body, talking in trickles, warning me in my 
sleep that limbo was outside my door, ready to punish me with 
god. i do not like god. grandpa says my attitude is atheistic but i 
don’t know what he’s talking about. 

blizzards. they are magical to me. and tonight’s snowfall is 
wild. it draws me close to the window. i want to reach for it. 

but first i’ve got to close the bedroom door and lock it so no 
one will disturb me. i feel strange, the same way i did when the 
rainstorm struck last week. i was alone in the house. it was 
growing dark and i turned on the lights. instead of the lights 
going on, the house plunged into blackness. all of a sudden, a 
flash of light came twitching out of the walls, from the room, 
from inside me. i screamed, hearing a bundle of voices tugging 
at me, pulling me down. after awhile, i found myself laying on 
the floor, listening to the sounds of the refrigerator being stuff- 
ed with food. my grandparents had come home from the super- 
market. 

i have locked the door, my head has a pressure building up 
from within. the snowstorm is wracking the trees outside, i can 
hear them sobbing. but i must take off my clothes. i take them 
off with the familiar urge i experience when i walk the streets 
of our neighborhood and see all the deserted houses i want to 
break into. 

i rip my shirt and pants off as fast as i can. words are pouring 
out of my mouth, foreign, swollen noises that bang at the win- 
dow in their need to escape. i open the window. the wind and 
the cold claw their way into my room. i am naked, except for 
my shiny black shoes and worn out socks. i stand on a chair 
and push myself onto the window sill. i sit there, the 


snowflakes flogging me. below is a concrete patio and beyond 
that is the deep tangle of a ravine. the ravine drops away from 
our house very quickly, leading into the woods. 

i wonder if i should jump. almost sexually, i want to leap into 
that ravine. i struggle to resist the temptation but i am weak, 
too weak to resist my need. the window sill cuts into my skin, 
filling up the hollows of my confusion, making me conscious of 
the chill for the first time in what seems to be years. i am older 
now, older than i was ten minutes ago. and because of this, my 
hunger to fly is shot with reluctance. . . . slowly, with delibera- 
tion, i climb out of the window and return to the room itself. 

the winter brings snow, i always want to reach it. i will try 
not to but i don’t know if i can. i really want to hurl myself out 
of the waiting room of my life towards something far, far away. 
these moments must be what the catholics call limbo. a 
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QDicciam ovuckieves rieing Line 196@ QDicccam suckcrey, or. 


@d ssnoens Bours yaotowsns, socioioaier @Back xerovac @Diccian sucnrey (Laughter) Give that man a drink. Now 
Jack - Mister Kerouac - what I want to ask is this: To what 
extent do you believe that the Beat Generation is related to 
the Hippies? What do they have in common? Was this an 
evolution from one to the other? @@acx xerouac This is the 
older ones, y'see. I'm forty six years old. These kids are 
eighteen; but it's the same movement, which is apparently 
some kind of Dionysian Movement in late civilization. And 
which | did not intend any more than, I suppose, Dionysus 
did. Although I'm not Dionysus to your Areopagite .. . | 
should have been. tcctam suckcer Yeah, that's a point, 
yeah. @Bacx xerouac No. It's a movement that's supposed to 
be licentious. But it isn't really. @@ se.ian uckcey Well now, 
licentious in what respect? @@acx xerouac The Hippies are 
good kids. They're better thanthe Beats. You see, Ginsberg 
and I - well Ginsberg - anyway, we're forty. We're all in our 
forties, and we started this. And the kids took it up and 
everything; but a lot of hoods, hoodlums and Communists 


jumped on our backs . . . well, my back - not Ginsberg’s. 


Ferlinghetti jumped on my back and turned the ideas that I 
had - that the Beat Generation was a generation of beatitude 
and pleasure in life and tenderness. But they called it in the 
papers the "Beat Mutiny,” the “Beat Insurrection,” words | 
never used. Being a Catholic | believe in order, tenderness 
and piety. @Di..ian sucks ey Well, then your point was that it 
Was a meeting rather than a movement, which you conceived 
as relatively pure, that has become ideologized and 
misanthropic and generally objectionable... @Bacxkenovac 


A movement that was . . . a movement that was considered 


What? @@ iiiimneuckrey Pure. @Back xerouac Yes, it was 


anl Ma lean Hod 


pure. In my heart. 
@o sanoens They force you into an incredible position in 
the world when you want to protest, when you want to make 
your voice known in a benevolent way. You're pushed and 
clubbed, you know... @@acx «eeouac You make yourself 
famous by protest. @@o sawoens That's not. . .who does? Not 
Me. @Back «enovac YOU. Go sanoens NO, | make myself 
famous by singing smut. @Bacx xerovac | made myself 


Pe SS SS 


Ce - pr Dveed bay Lews Ma hoaiws 


famous by writing songs and lyrics about the beauty of the 


things I did. . and ugliness, too. qo sawoens You're a great 
poet, I'll admit. @macx xerousc But you made yourself 
famous by saying, "Down with this, down with that! Throw 


pei eggs at this, throw eggs at that!” @@o sawoers | hope not. 
ign 

cntnecoraty That's not what I want. @Back «enous Take it with you. | 
Y 


ie 


Zuzona licko CANO Use your abuse. You may have it back. 


by Hans Sluga 


Take WATS © 


The vaults have existed since ancient times and 
will, I expect, go on existing into the deepest future. 
Once, the story goes, there were only salt domes in 
the mountainside outside the city gates. We have all 
read the poem that begins: “I, Zalek the Great, 
entered the caves of darkness to establish the sacred 
rites of our common humanity.” I have been told 
that under the foundations of the secret chamber the 
builders once found human bones and altars stained 
with human blood. 

But those are myths and rumors. The truth is that 
as long as we can remember the giant vaults have 
filled the salt domes and the secret rites have re- 
verberated through their unfathomable depths. 

Like all children I grew up not knowing about the 
vaults, aware only of certain dark sayings and of 
those hurried processions at the time of the new 
moon. One day, when I was sixteen, an older friend 
whispered a hint that kindled my curiosity. At the 
next new moon I pretended to fall asleep early and 
when the house was finally still I rose as quietly as I 
could, threw a cloak over myself to remain uniden- 
tified, and joined the throng that was leaving the city 
at midnight 

Soon we saw the dark cliffs before us and by a 
winding route I had never noticed we climbed into 
the canyon full of thicket and brambles. Branches 
tore at my cloak as I tried to keep up with the surging 
mass. Soon we saw the mysterious gate, already 
wide open to receive us. 

“Man or woman, man or woman,”* wailed the 
hunchbacked guardian at the gate. 

I did not know whether he would let me enter. 
With trembling fingers I gave him the coin I had been, 
instructed to offer. And as if he suddenly recognized 
me he bent his tall dark shape down to my ear and 
whispered words that I have now forgotten, pulling 


me aside to a small door where I suddenly found 
myself alone. 

In the dark chamber I was told to disrobe by a 
Voice that came from high above in the hidden vault. 
Through windows in the wall the light of candles or 
torches threw dancing shadows on the wall. Here I 
was purified inside and out by attendants whose 
faces remained strangely shadowed by their robes. 

Next we entered the hall of images. Here I saw 
images of the starry heavens drawn in the most 
accurate manner, pictures of children turning in 
their mother’s womb, of trees and mysterious mush- 
rooms, humans in embrace, horses rearing up 
against a morning sky, folds of garment shifting in an 
invisible breeze. There were the strangest images on 
the walls and even more strangely they seemed to 
stir other images that I half remembered from 
dreams. My head began to spin and a peculiar 
warmth began to spread from the center of my being, 
through all my limbs and organs, till they became 
translucent with pulsating desires. 

The marble floor of the hall seemed suddenly soft 
and permeable and as if carried on a wind my body 
slipped finally through its surface (or so it seemed to 
me) into the cavity below. 

Here in the deepest recess of the vaults, the earth 
seemed to be continuously groaning as in a perma- 
nent conception or birth. And all of a sudden I found 
myself together again with the surging crowd: all 
now stripped and purified and with bodies of pulsat- 
ing beauty. 

Next a whirlwind arose in our midst and grew and 
grew until it became a hurricane of light. Soon the 
storm was enveloping us all, lifting us off our feet 
and throwing us into the air where suddenly we 
found ourselves, neither men nor women anymore 
whirling in a stormcloud of bodies translucent with 


heat and desire. My limbs and organs seemed to 
melt through the bodies of others around me. For 
moments I was them, it seemed, and they were me. 
But in a moment we were separated again, to be 
fused and separated with other and newer bodies. 

Time itself was extinguished, until a sudden burst 
of fire broke over us and for a moment our groan- 
ing became one with that from the deep fissures of 
the earth 

Then we fell back in stillness and the limbs with 
which we had just been intertwined became se} 
rated again. All sounds seemed suddenly distant like 
the roar of the sea heard from beyond a hill 

Before I could moan with fear I was lying alone on 
acouch, covered by my robe. Once again attendants 
came and purified my body inside and out, finally 
throwing open the doors of the room in which I had 
been hidden. Outside, to my surprise, the morning 
light was already coloring the edge of the sky. 

‘There was just enough time to slip back to my 
parents’ house. Since then I have often returned to 
the vaults and each time the rites and mysteries have 
been subtly different. But each time I experience 
that oneness with the surging crowd, that melting of 
identities which are finally restored to us in that 
unbearable burst of fire. 

There are those who want to abolish the vaults 
altogether. There are also those who want to bring 
the rites of the vaults into the daylight of the market: 
place. Others maintain that the groaning heard from 
the earth is nothing but the voice of Nardum, the 
seducer, who destroys the goodness in human 
hearts, But all such thoughts are idle and useless. 

For the vaults will continue forever and exist 
everywhere, not just in the mountains of our city, 
but in the silence of every human heart. 
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LEVNUSSBERG’S — 


MACROPOLIS © 


Plon for a cybernetic artificial environment “ANTI-WORLD’ for a macrostructure 
(Macropolis) of the future (approx. 2010-2020 A.D.). 
1/100 of the whole complex, containing 200 km2. 

The most intense fragment of the plan is shown here. 
Author: Lev Nussherg, Moscow, 1966, 


is plon-scheme of 


The whole fragment is divided into 13 autonomous zones, marked by different letters In 
each one, there ore several differently staged entities or technical means for direct and 
spontaneous participation of each visitor in changing the situation or game. They ore 
marked by the big numbers, In each zone, there is on exit for anyone who wants fo leave 


the cyber environment. Generally, a person can stay there from one hour to one day. This 


port of the cyber environment contains three general routes which sometimes merge or 
develop seporately 
The visitor has almost absolute freedom of choice for participation inthe life ofthe cyber 


environment, 


Loke (depth 40-80 cm) among the “diffs,” fountains (10-15 m) and natural yet, artificial 
groves" in which there exist orfficial trees (trees that bloom with electronic flowers and. 
smell ond “breathe” with the help of microelectronics), os well as real trees. 

The loke ends with a sharp elevation and entrance into atunnel. There are 2 cybers who 


“live” in front of the entrance. They interac like intelligent creatures, making contac 


with visitors. 

Mountain “volcano” (height 25 m) is made of blue and black polished materials (all 
ontficil) 

Crater (depth 15 m) is terraced, Out of the depths come sounds and a strong smell. Upon 


descending the visitor finds himself in a mult-storied dungeon where scenes from the life 
of ancient Egypt (fifteenth century .C.) ore played out as in reality, os wel as in the mind 
of the visitor (by a controlled biological current). 

The road has different profiles and sections, and serves os a watershed between the 
upper level P1 with transparent cold water and the lower level P2 with boiling colored 
water, andis inhabited by controlled voices, cybers. The cybers sometimes "dmb up the 
wall 

‘tthe end of the half-open tunnel a show isstaged by means of holography (ond water 
immediately behind i). 

Floating transport (with rotation) delivers a visitor to Zone G (live conyons) and to Zone N 
through the gas curtain screen 10 and the waterfall. It is also possible to fly over to the 
conyon. 

The canyon is inhabited by “outomated pterodadyls” and leads to the pavillion 
(the Museum of Bionics). Through the tunnel the visitor comes into the canyon and 
“amphitheater” 8 and through another tunnel 9 comes into Zone N. 

The place for “boarding” the special cobins for those who do not wish fo go through the 
“fire!” 14. Two eybers (height 30 m) 13 and 11 transfer people through the cold “fire” 
into Zone C. 

Zone of choice. Entrance into the polace of “Spacesound.” Exit from the cyber 
environment. Entrance to pavilion C. 

The transparent palace of musical space. The inner volume and relief of the “walls” can 
change (“breathe”) depending on the visitor's behavior (motion, gestures, voice, etc). 
Gloss” labyrinth (second floor) with a volume of 9,000 m?. 

Mirrored descent with change of environment (darkness, cold, vibration and... musi). 
Crossing point. 

Visitor “enters” into the very essence of music (multvibration and sound therapy by 
biophysiological means). 

Since the visitor to the cyber environment wears aspecial costume, he flies from the world 
of sound with the help of on electromagnetic field into Zone T (a vast valley full of 


flowers ond trees with different kinds of animals ond birds. . .). The visitor can float inthe 


cir, gradually going down, in the spirit of Hieronymus Bosch 
Tronsparent “drop” (the surface is like @ mirror), which the visitor enters from the 
“breathing!” pavillion of music. Above this drop, in space, the visitor can see music 
performances by means of dynamic holography which can be seen from inside, as well os 
from outside. Pavillion for different vibrations (it has certain sexual choracteristics, 
especially smell). Sexuol fontasies ond everywhere a lot of real flowers (on the 
background of white flowers on the ‘screen’ the visitor can observe 3-dimensional color 
pictures of women of various types  ..). 

Zone of choice. Exit from pavilion C. Almost the entire square is covered with 3-edged 
sectional prisms (pneumatically mobile). All of them have different heights and can 
“breathe” (“puft,” “echo,” etc.) under the vistors feet. Some of them are made of 
hord material 


Descending tunnel (100 m) carved into the rocks ends with a vast sight-seeing platform on 


volley-paradise’” of Bosch (but a living one). However, the visitor cannot see this 


platform or even feel it, becouse he “stands” in a heavy but harmless mist. 
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[Y3AOB_ MAW TEXHNYECKHE CPEACTE AAR HEMOCPEACTSEHNOLO SYACTHR I1OCETHTEA 
BHSMEWE HMM CHTYAMUR HAM AAR HEPLI— OMM OSOSHAY EN! BDALWLAY HNPPAMH 
IA KAKAOH JONE ECTS BUX AAR XEAAIUBUX OKUHYTE KUBEEKMMETHYECRYIO CPEAY. 
YEAOKEK MONET OCTABATCA BKHBEPPEAE OF YACA 0 CYTOK, 4 
AAMHA® ACTA KUGEPCPE ADL COMEPXUT TPH [EHEPAALMBIX MAPLIPYTA , KOTOPAIE 
70 MEPENAETAIOTCR, TO PAIBUBANOTC? CAMOCTOITEABHO, 4 
YMOCETUTEAY 104TH [OAMAY CBOEOA BMEOPA LAR YYACTUA BUSH 
RA SEPPEA BI. 
W 2 Ose r0 (rier t04s1= 40-80%) CPEAM CKAN", PONTANOR (H 2101S m) H ECPECTBEWHO -HERYCCTBEWHOE 
APOWL—HAPEAY C OEUNNMNM AEPLELIM “MH OST HERKETEEHOAIE COREE. AEDEBLS, ROTEL BETTY” 
“SAEEI/OHMBIMW IBRETAM, TIAXHST HM ABIWAT TORE NOIAITAOM MIMKPOSER HTS t IRGC, 


B O30 IAKANYWEATICY PESKIN DOKMEMON Mt BROAOM B TONHEAS, TEPER KOTOPUM, mit y?® ABA 
RUBEPA; Ott BIAUMOKERCTBYNT BAOENE KAKUM-10 PASYMHWM Cli ECI AM, KOMTARTOPYS SC TOCETTEASNH 
F 4 foreseen (ne 26n)ua camer usemun ponuruamion whriruaee (Ree ensnernvunor,) 


BL KeAri0 (ravaunn =15 n)cronemanil Wa rexbures MsAner 6H Seon oer tras, CAICTWRBH Cb, 
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Working at his Mec terminal ina style perhaps best 
described es “Computer Mutant,” Canadian John 
Hersey is en ertist for the New Age.A strange erray 
of creatures rolls of f his table-top printer: speer- 
wielding demons, dogs, strange geometric beings. 
A native of Calgary, John wes reisedin Vancouver, 
whose vast wilderness he still loves and misses. His 
mother was 8 proto-pothead, so to speak, jazz 
pianist who got highin the SO’s with touring bands. 
from Sen Francisco and Los Angeles. “She wes 


POLESKY 


BY ALICE 


creetive suppor jahn says. John had numerous 
arguments with his father,en American 
sman."l grew up disliking Americe,” John 
though he also maintains the’ nada and the 
US are culturally very similer. 
Althaugh his youthful aspirat vere towerds 
surferhoad, he started keeping a sketchbook in the 


en aflerwardin 

hooling were interrupted b 
sunds of constru ‘ork [to finan 
chooling), anda year of travel in Western Europe 
and Asia. Moving to east LA.in 1978, John attended 
the Art Center in Pesadene, where he met (andlater 
married] Valerie, who w studying ert 
Dropping out of schoolin the fifth semester, John 
went to work inan rt store. When the couple moved 
back to Vancouver in 1982, John, supparted by 


st trying to hustle anything | could get,"vohn 
His firsts <screenprints [he had 


term -his primary users. In early 19 
already working f World, Macworld, 
Microcommunicetions.and others [he has also 
worked, and stilldoes, forthe Sen Francisca 
bhro: ‘ ne, Mother Jones, 
7.2 When Apple put out its Mac 
mputer in January 1964, the Associste Art Director 
rninars instructing artists 
Tor drawing. 
John, who had never used 
Part of the M: seppesl was doubtless due tohis 
love for é $ rawing. "It's & 
in says of the Mac. He 
harnp. Another 
favorite is Picasso, normaus creative talent 
energy c nually drove hirn to seek out ever 
hew medis, "He would flip over this th John, 
Mac terminal. 


schematics farhis Mec ne 

these are requ agazine' 

them technical cartoons,” says ohn). Using his Mac, 
he makes overla parate drawings that then 
combine into one picture. Beside the little terminal 

sits asmall tsble-top printer which prints an mast 
kinds of paper snd, by means o rtric nuip to 
eight colors 


“These overlays are just the beginning, the first 
steps forcolla iis ens, anything I'dlike to 
use the schematics to build sculptures, too 
theoretically 

schemsticsl 


y Popeye - beautiful, ariazing 
Same day inthe very near futu 
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WILLIAMS 


“Art does not pay its 


's. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetoeva, Russian emigre-poet 1892-19411) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun- 
try: poets, painters, musicians and others who hap- 


Pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 


that happen behind the Berlin Wal 


we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Williams, analmost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri 
can Dream, He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 


unique satirical style, and has shown in many 


avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies. Eating is limited to junk food. There is 


not even money for a modest hotel room, let alone 


studio — he usually depends on family and friends 


for a place to work and sl 


P 
Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these are nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
long, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 


short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 


replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coff 


‘The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 


and quick snacks. 


decent living, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 
words, the darker side of America, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogethe: 
Nevertheless, whenever art critics review his work, 


they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 


eau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 


zine: “Wi 


jams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
‘and of the thing pictured ... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 


ings.” And 


February of 1982, the late-great San 


Francisco art critic Thomas Albright singled Scott's 


work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 
days,” Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 


after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 


paintings. 


Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 


his art, He is tall and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 

hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 


int colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 


of death, great quantities of strong black cof 


and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. 


science fiction paperback. 

He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
Irecall him telling me a few years ago that he was. 
beaten up by a bouncer in a busy North Beach har for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 


and used as a “human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 


Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“'bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 
When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 
in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 
where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live- 


studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 


room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gal- 


leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small the- 
ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 
It was a place where good things could be done with 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 


found refuge there before the going was good. 


Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 


‘exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 
ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 
he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 
the rent and keep his head above water. But in July 
0f 1983, he and all the other inhabitants of the 
Goodman Building were evicted. 

The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 
newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 
tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 
munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 
without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 
police, Mayor Feinstein was quoted in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle as saying: “The decision to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 


conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 


bi 


ity for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 


with it fertile breeding ground for new artistic 
talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 
“expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 

After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 
sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 


where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not lil 
h 


members of a local motorcycle gang have had 


ly that 


‘ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 


their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


over” by Scott already. 
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“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigre-poet 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun: 
try: poets, painters, musicians and others who hap- 
Pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 
that happen behind the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Williams, analmost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri: 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 
unique satirical style, and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
taina bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies, Eating is limited to junk food. There is 
not even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 


studio 


he usually depends on family and friends 
for a place to work and sleep. 

Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these aré nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
Jong, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 
short interruptions for such Inevitable distractions as 
replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coff 


The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 


and quick snacks. 


decent living, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In oth 


words, the darker side of America, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogether. 
Nevertheless, whenever art crities review his work, 
they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 
Alice Thibeau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 
zine: “Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
and of the thing pictured ... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 


Francisco art critic Thomas Albright 


igled Scott's 
work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 


are not negligible attributes in the art world these 


days/” Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 
after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 
paintings. 

Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 
much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 
his art. He is tall and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 


are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 


he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death, great quantities of strong black coffee, 
and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 
science fiction paperback. 

He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 


Irecall him tell 


1g me a few years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer ina busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a “human rag’ to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 
When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years.ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 
in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 
where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live- 
in studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 


room and shower 


. Downstairs several storefront gal- 
leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small the- 
ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 


It was a place where good things could be done 


very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 
found refuge there before the going was good. 

Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 
exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 
ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 


he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 


the rent and keep his head above water. But in July 


of 1983, he and all the othe: 


habitants of the 


Goodman Building were evicted. 
The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 
newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 
tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 


mui 


y that had thrived there. When the tenants left 


without a vi 


lent stand-off with the San Francisco 


police, Mayor Feinstein was quoted in the San Fran- 


ci jon to leave 


0 Chronicle as saying: “The de 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 
bility for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 
with ita fertile breeding ground for new artistic 
talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 
“expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 

After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 
sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 
where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not I 
h 


members of a local motorcyc 


oly that 


‘ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 


ang have had 


their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 
over” by Scott already. 
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“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigre-poe! 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun 
try: poets, painters, musicians and others who hap- 
pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 
id the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 


that happen bel 


Ask Scott Williams, amalmost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri: 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 
unique satirical style, and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
- Eating is limited to junk food. There is 


not even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 


art suppl 


studio — he usually depends on family and friends 
for a place telwork and sleep. 

Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these aré nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
long, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 
short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 


lenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coffee and quick snacks. 


‘The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 


decent living despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 
words, the darker side of America, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogether 
Nevertheless, whenever art critics review his work, 
they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 
Alice Thibeau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts may 


zine: “Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 


and of the thing pictured ... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 
Francisco art critic Thomas Albright singled Scott’s 
work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 
days/” Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 
after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 
paintings. 

Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 


his art. He is tall and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 


walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 


are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 


he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death, great quantities of strong black coffee, 
red Philip K. Dick 


and usually carries around a tat 
science fiction paperback. 

He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
Irecall him telling me a few years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer ina busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a “human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people’’ drawings on the backs of the seats. 

When | first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 
in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 
where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live- 


studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 


room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gal 


leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small the- 


ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 
It was a place where good things could be done with 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 


tive audience, An: 


was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 


former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 


Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 
exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 


ns were always crowded and, best of all, 
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he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 
the rent and keep his head above water. But in July 
of 1983, he and all the othe: 
Goodman Building were evicted. 

The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 


habit 


ints of the 


newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 


tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 


munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 


lent stand-off with the San Francisco : = 


ROBOT DOG 


without a vi 


police, Mayor Fei 


stein was quoted in the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle as saying: The decision to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 


less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 


bility for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 
with it fertile breeding ground for new artistic 
talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 
“expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 

After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 
sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 
where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 
Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not 


ely that 
he'll ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 
members of a local motorcycle gang have had 


their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 
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“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigre-poet 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun: 
try: poets, painters, musiciansand others who hap- 
Pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 


that happen be! 


the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Williams, an almost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri= 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 
unique satirical style, and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies. Eating is limited to junk food. There is 
nat even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 


studio— he usual 


depends on family and friends 
for a place to work and sleep. 

Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these dr@ nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
long, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 
short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 


replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black cof 


and quick snacks. 


The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 


decent living, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 


words, the darker side of Am 


a, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogethe: 
Nevertheless, whenever art crities review his work, 
‘they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 
Alice TI 


eau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 
xin 


‘Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
and of the thing pictured ... He deals with decay and 


evitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 
Francisco art critic Thomas Albright singled Scott's 
work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “‘Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 
days; Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 
after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 
paintings. 


Deseri 


1G Scott. comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 0 often depicted in 


his art, He is tall and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death; great quantities of strong black coffee, 
and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 


science fiction paperback. 


He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 


Irecall him telli 


1g me afew years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer ina busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a “human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 
When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 


in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 


Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 
where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live- 


studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 


room and shower, Downstairs several storefront gal 
leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small the- 
ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 
It was a place where good things could be done with 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 
found refuge there before the going was good. 

Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 
exhibition: 


the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 
ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 


he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 


the rent and keep his head above water. But in July 


of 1983, he and all the other inhabi 


ints of the 


Goodman Building were evicted. 

The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 
newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 


tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 


y that had thrived there. When the tenants left 


without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 
police, Mayor Feinstein was quoted in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle as saying: "The decision to leave 
peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 


bility for its own functi 


ing, was gone forever, and 
with ita fertile breeding ground for new artistic 
talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 
“expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 


After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 


sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 


time of this ws 


ing has just moved back to the place 


where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not likely that 
hi 
members of a local motorcycle gang have had 


‘ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 


their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


over” by Scott already. 
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Byler ON. 


FATUM.... 


“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaevo, Russian emigre-poet 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun 
try: poets, painters, musicians.and others who hap- 
Pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 
that happen behind the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Williams, an almost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri- 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 


unique satirical sty 


», and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies. Eating is limited to junk food. There is 
not even money for a modest hetel room, let alone a 
studio — he usually depends on family and friends 
for a place to work and sleep. 

Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these are nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
Jong, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 
short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 
replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coff 


The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 


and quick snacks. 


decent 


iving, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 


words, the darker side of America, the existence of 


which many people would rather ignore altogethe 

Nevertheless, whenever art crities review his work, 
they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 
Thibeau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 


* “Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 


sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
and of the thing pictured ... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 
ht singled Scott's 


Francisco art critic Thomas Albr 


work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 
days,” Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 


after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 


paintings. 


Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 
his art. He is tall and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
‘are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death, great quantities of strong black coffee, 

and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 


science fiction paperback. 

He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
Irecall him telling me afew years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer ina busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a“human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 

When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 
ins. 


n Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 


where the rent was less than $100 a month for a li 


studio with the use of acommunal kitchen, bath- 


room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gals 
leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small ther 
ater, ahd a graphic workshop, all managed by the 

tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 


transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants, 


It was a place where good things could be done 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 


found refuge there before the going was good. 


Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 


exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 
ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 


he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 


the rentand keep 
ef 1983, he and all the othe: 
Goodman Building were e 


head above water. But in July 


nts of the 


The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 
newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 
tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 
munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 
without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 
police, Mayor Feinstein was quoted in the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle as saying: “The decision to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 


bility for its own funet 


ing, was gone forever, and 
with ita fertile breeding ground for new artistic 
talent, Not only that, the City also effectively and 


‘expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 


After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 


sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 


where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not likely that 
he'll ever stop doing in art what he has to de. Two 
members of a local motorcycle gang have had 
their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


over” by Scott already. 
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“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigra-poet 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun 
try: poets, painters, musiciansand others who hap- 
pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 
that happen behind the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Williams, analmost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter; what he thinks of the Ameri: 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 
unique-satirical style, and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies, Eating is limited to junk food. There is 
net even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 
studio 


he usually depends on family and friends 


for a place to work and sleep. 
Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have 


you might as well ask. For Scott these are nearly- 


gular jobs, 


forgotten academic questions Which he answered 
long, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 
short interruptions for such Inevitable distractions as 


replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coffee and quick snacks. 

The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 
decent living, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 
words, the darker side of America, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogether. 

Nevertheless, whenever art critics review his work, 
they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 
Alice Thibeau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 
xin 


‘Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
and of the thing pictured... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 


knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 


ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 


Francisco art critic Thomas Albright singled Scott's 


work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 


days,’ Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 


after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 


paintings, 


Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 


his art. He is tall and skinny, his s pale, and he 


. He has dark 


walks with hesitant but large strid 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death; great quantities of strong black coffee, 


and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 


se n paperback. 


nce 
He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
Irecall him telling me a few years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer in a busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 


wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a "human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people’’ drawings.on the backs of the seats. 
When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 
in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Allarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 


where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live 


in studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 
room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gal 
leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small the- 
ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 
It was a place where good things could be done with 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience, And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 
found refuge there before the going was good. 

Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 
exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 
ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 
he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 
the rentand keep his head above water. But in July 
0f 1983, he and all the other inhabitants of the 


Goodman Building were evicted. 


The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 
newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 


art com- 


tively dispersed and eradicated the fragi 


munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 


without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 


police, Mayor Fe 


stein was quoted in the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle as saying: ‘The decision to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 
bi 


with ita fertile breeding ground for new artistic 


for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 


talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 
“expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 
After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 


sister in Los Angi 


/ San Fernando Valley, and at the 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 


where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not likely that 
he'll ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 
members of a local motorcycle gang have had 
their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


over” by Scott already. 
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“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigre-poe! 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in thi 


ir own coun= 
try: poets, painters, musicians. and others who hap- 
pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 
that happen behind the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States, 

Ask Scott Williams, an almost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri« 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 
unique satirical style, and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies. Eating is limited to junk food. There is 
not even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 


studio — he usually depends on family and friends 


for a place to work and sleep. 

Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these aré nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
Jong, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 
short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 
replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coffee and quick snacks. 


‘The main reason i 


's so hard for Scott to make a 
decen: 


living, despite his extraordinary dedication, 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 


words, the darker side of America, the existence of 


which many people would rather ignore altogethe 
Nevertheless, whenever art « 


ics review his work, 
they have nothing but praise. In the summer of 1982, 
Thibeau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 
zine: “Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 


sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
and of the thing pictured... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 
Thomas Albright singled Scott's 


Francisco art c 


work out in a review of a show which included many 


other artists. “‘Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 


le attributes in the art world these 


are not neg! 
days," Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 
after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 
paintings. 


Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 
his art. He is talll and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
re angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death, great quantities of strong black coffee, 

and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 
science fiction paperback. 

He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
Irecall him telling me afew years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer in a busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a “human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 

When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 
in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 


where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live- 


in studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 
room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gal+ 
leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small thes 
ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 
It was a place where good things could be done with 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 
found refuge there before the going was good. 

Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 
exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 
ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 


he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 


the rent and keep 
of 1983, he and all the othe: 
Goodman Building were e 


head above water. But in July 


ints of the 


The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 
newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 
tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 
munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 
without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 
police, Mayor Feinstein was quoted in the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle as saying: "The decision to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 
bility for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 
with ita fertile breeding ground for new artistic 
talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 

‘expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 

After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 


sister in Los Ang 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 
where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


San Fernando Valley, and at the 


Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not likely that 
he'll ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 
members of a local motorcycle gang have had 
their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


ever” by Scott already, 
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“Art does not pay its 5. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigre-poet 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in th 


ir own coun= 
try: poets, painters, musicians and others who hap- 
Pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 


that happen be! 


id the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Williams, aalmost thirty-year-old na- 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri= 
can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 
unique satirical style, and has shown in many 
avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 


art supplies. Eating is limited to junk food. Ther 


not even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 


studio — he usually depends on family and friends 


for a place to work and sleep. 
Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandt, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these are nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
long, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 


short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 


replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coffee and quick snacks. 

The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 
decent living, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 
ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 
words, the darker side of America, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogether. 

Nevertheless, whenever art critics review his work, 


they have nothing but prai 


- In the summer of 1982, 
Alice Thibeau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 


“Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 
and of the thing pictured ... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 
igled Scott's 


Francisco art critic Thomas Albright 


work out in a review of a show which included many 


other artists. “‘Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 
days," Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 
after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 
paintings, 


ing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


ike the cartoony creatures so often depicted in 


his art. He is talll and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
are angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 


of death; great quantities of strong black coffee, 


and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 
science fiction paperback. 

He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
trecall him telling me a few years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer ina busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as. “human rag’ to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 

When I first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness 


in San Francisco. It was almost too good to be true. 


Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 


where the rent was less than $100 a month for a liv 


in studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 
room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gal- 
leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small the- 
ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the. 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 
transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 


It was a place where good things could be done 


very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tive audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 
found refuge there before the going was good. 

Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 


exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 


ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 


he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 
the rentand keep 
of 1983, he and all the othe: 
Goodman Building were 

The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 


head above water. But in July 


habitants of the 


icted. 


newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 


art com- 


tively dispersed and eradicated the fragi 


munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 


without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 


poll 
cisco Chronicle as saying: “The de 


Mayor Feinst. 


was quoted in the San Fran- 


jon to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it. 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 
bility for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 
with ita fertile br 
talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 


ding ground for new artistic 


“expeditiously” exiled a great young 


ter. 
After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 

sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 

time of this writing has just moved back to the place 

where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 

Paints in this mother’s garage. It’s not likely that 

h 


members of a local motorcycle gang have had 


top doing in art what he has to do. Two 


their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


over” by Scott already. 
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WILLIAMS 


“Art does not pay its victims. It does not even know 
them.” 


(Marina Tsvetaeva, Russian emigre-poet 1892-1941.) 


Some talented artists are exiled in their own coun 
try: poets, painters, musicians and others who hap- 
pen to work in an unconventional style. Things like 
that happen behind the Berlin Wall, we all know that. 
But they also occur in the United States. 

Ask Scott Wi 
tive California painter, what he thinks of the Ameri« 


liams, an almost thirty-year-old na- 


can Dream. He'll probably laugh. Although he has 
spent most of his life painting and drawing in his 


unique satirical style, and has shown in many 


avant-garde exhibitions, he can only afford to main- 
tain a bare minimum of clothes and a small amount of 
art supplies. Eating is limited to junk food. There is 

net even money for a modest hotel room, let alone a 


studio — he usually depends on family and friends 


for a place to work and sleep. 
Why doesn’t he take a job, you ask. Why didn’t 
Rembrandf, Van Gogh or Gauguin have regular jobs, 
you might as well ask. For Scott these are nearly- 
forgotten academic questions which he answered 
long, long ago. He just paints and draws every day, 
from the time he wakes up till he falls asleep, with 


short interruptions for such inevitable distractions as 


replenishing his palette or filling his stomach with 
black coffee and quick snacks. 

‘The main reason it is so hard for Scott to make a 
decent living, despite his extraordinary dedication, is 
that his art does not depict beauty, health and happi- 


ness, but ugliness, decay and frustration. In other 


words, the darker side of America, the existence of 
which many people would rather ignore altogether. 


Nevertheless, whenever art critics review his work, 


. In the summer of 1982, 


they have nothing but prai: 


eau wrote in San Francisco's City Arts maga- 
xine: “Williams digs into the picture surface to repre- 
sent the decay that is the end of the picture process 

and of the thing pictured... He deals with decay and 


revitalization in an essential way, and integrates 
knowledge of that cycle as inspiration for his paint- 
ings.” And in February of 1982, the late-great San 
Francisco art critic Thomas Albright singled Scott's 
work out in a review of a show which included many 
other artists. “‘Such raw energy and blunt sincerity 
are not negligible attributes in the art world these 
days,” Albright wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle 
after seeing Scott's disturbing “bird-people” 
paintings. 


Describing Scott comes easy to me since he looks 


much like the cartoony creatures 50 often depicted in 
his art. He is tall and skinny, his skin is pale, and he 
walks with hesitant but large strides. He has dark 
hair which is perpetually neglected, and his features 
re angular and bony. With his dark-rimmed glasses 
he reminds me a bit of Buddy Holly. He likes fluores- 
cent colors, punk rock, skeletons and other symbols 
of death; great quantities of strong black coffee, 
and usually carries around a tattered Philip K. Dick 


science fiction paperback. 


He also likes to leave his mark in unusual places. 
Jrecall him telling me afew years ago that he was 
beaten up by a bouncer ina busy North Beach bar for 
doing some unsolicited spray painting on a bathroom 
wall, after which he was lifted up by his jacket lapels 
and used as a “human rag” to wipe out his artwork. 
Recently Scott encouraged me to ride the Santa 
Monica and Venice buses to see his latest series of 
“bird-people” drawings on the backs of the seats. 

When | first met him at a party at the San Francisco 
Art Institute about 4 years ago, he had just moved 
into the Goodman Building on Geary and Van Ness. 
ins 


‘rancisco. It was almost too good to be true. 
Alarge building inhabited and managed by artists, 


where the rent was less than $100 a month for a live- 


in studio with the use of a communal kitchen, bath- 
room and shower. Downstairs several storefront gal 


leries, a showcase next to the front door, a small t 


ater, and a graphic workshop, all managed by the 
tenants. It was also conveniently located in the heart 
of the City, close to the Museum of Modern Art, public 


transportation, and Polk Street's cheap restaurants. 


It was a place where good things could be done 
very little money: artists and art students could ex- 
periment and test their skills for a small but suppor- 
tiye audience. And it was encouraging to see the 
showcase proudly displaying a long list of famous 
former tenants (among them Janis Joplin) who once 
found refuge there before the going was good. 

Soon after moving in, Scott started to have regular 


exhibitions in the Haight and Mission districts. Open- 


ing receptions were always crowded and, best of all, 


he sold just enough to private art collectors to pay 


the rent and keep his head above water. But in July 


of 1983, he and all the other inhal 
ed. 


Goodman Building were e 
The building was sold by the City’s own urban re- 

newal agency to a private developer who will likely 
make high-priced condominiums out of it. And even if 
not, by evicting everyone without providing appro- 
priate and immediate alternatives, the City effec- 
tively dispersed and eradicated the fragile art com- 
munity that had thrived there. When the tenants left 
without a violent stand-off with the San Francisco 


police, Mayor Feinstein was quoted in the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle as saying: “‘The decision to leave 


peacefully and expeditiously will bring to a dignified 
conclusion an issue that has troubled San Francisco 
for ten years.” And that was the end of it, 

Nothing was done. Some poor people became home- 
less. A unique art community, one that took responsi- 
bi 


with ita fertile breeding ground for new artistic 


for its own functioning, was gone forever, and 


talent. Not only that, the City also effectively and 
“expeditiously” exiled a great young painter. 


After his eviction, Scott lived for a while with his 
sister in Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley, and at the 
time of this writing has just moved back to the place 


where he grew up, Santa Barbara, where he now 


Paints in this mother's garage. It’s not | 
he’ 


y that 


ever stop doing in art what he has to do. Two 
members of a local motorcycle gang have had 
their conspicuous vehicles and helmets “done 


over’ by Scott already. 
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I recently paid a visit to Captain Beefheart and came away thinking that perhaps there 
justice in life after all. 

Though critical accolades have rained down on Don Van Vliet throughout his nearly two decades 
of work as a musician, the mass audience has always seemed to prefer his musical innovations only 
after they’ve been adapted and diluted by lesser artists. Numerous popular artists cite Van Vliet as 
@ major source of inspiration, and his musical thumbprint is evident in works by artists ranging 


from Laurie Anderson and Pil to Tom Waits and Grandmaster Flash. Van Vliet brings a startlingly 


elastic approach to composition and rhythm, and his music marries rural folk tales, free asso 
tion, voodoo, Dada and anthropological fantasy to a spectrum of sound that stretches from Charles 
Ives and Stravinsky to Delta blues, rock, and the natural sounds of the universe. And yet, Van Vliet’s 
brilliance has never quite paid off at the bank. In fact, he spent the better part of the past decade 


living in a small, decidedly unluxurious trailer in the Mojave Desert. 


BY ERISTINE MCKENNA 


AKA. 


CAPTAIN BEEFHEART 


Photo: Nick Chase 


Eleven years ago Van Vliet took a shine to some land he chanced upon in Northern Arizona, and 
last December, after a decade of plotting and planning, he took up residence there. Based on a 
design by the legendary West Coast architectural team Greene & Greene, Van Vliet’s new home isa 
beautiful, airy structure perched on a heavily wooded hillside that slopes down toa lake. The house 
includes a sunny studio equipped with a grand piano, and Van Vliet spends the majority of his time 
there painting and composing. It seems exactly the way a great artist should be living midway 
through his career. 

Van Vliet is presently preparing for an exhibit of his paintings in Manhattan, about which he 
laughs, “I want to expose myself in New York.” He was recently befriended by Julian Schnabel, the 
great white hope of the New York painting establishment (and a powerful ally), who purchased one 
of Van Vliet’s paintings, sent him a gorgeous silk bathrobe to paint in, then took him to his summer 
home in the Hamptons for a holiday. “Schnabel called, answered, and I like him,” says Van Vliet of 
the friendship. “He's a very nice man, quite humorous, and he has a good perspective on his career.” 

Van Vliet is ready and waiting to record his next album for Virgin, but is without a recording 
contract in his homeland — a situation which is nothing short of a national disgrace. The crappiest 
television can be financed to the tune of millions, and nobody will pay for 


heart to make a 
record! When his next record comes out, there’s a good possibility he will tour, because, as he says, 


“\have a lot of friends out there, 


jut Reaganomics has made touring very difficult. | can’t afford it 
anymore!” Van Vliet is also immersed in periodic interviews with M.1.T. physicist Langdon Winner, 
who is at work on a biography of Captain Beefheart. 

Van Vliet was in high spirits the day we met, and is a cordial and gracious host who spent the 
afternoon dragging out prized possessions like a child sharing his favorite toys. Amongst items 
exhibited: his favorite shoes (black patent leather), a photograph of Albert Einstein (of whom Van 
Vliet says, “He's gotta ke the cutest thing!”), and a black Yves Saint Laurent coat he bought in New 
York many years ago. 

Critics have been touting the genius of Don Van Vliet for so long that the reader's response is apt to. 
be one of, "Yeah, we know already!” But again, I must say that Don Van Vliet is truly an extraordi- 
nary man. First, he is that rarest of creatures — a celebrity who's interested in discussing things 
other than himself. Conversationally, his frame of reference is dazzlingly diverse, and he makes 
mindboggling leaps in the sequence of his thought. He'll often say something and follow it with a 
comment that seems to have no connection to the subject under discussion. Five minutes or five days 
later, it will dawn on you that this “kooky” comment actually made perfect sense. He was just 
thinking a little faster, a little more imaginatively than you were. He is a superb storyteller, a great 


wit, and a well-read man with an impressive library. 


Van Vliet is quite the cheerleader for authors he admires, and he hauled out numerous books, 
Among his favorite: 
A. J. Liebling ("He wrote this book about boxing called The Sw 


good.”), Wyndham Lewis and Ross McDonald. Other things he loves includ 


insisting I must read ther 


illian Hellman, Joan Didion, Raymond Chandler, 


Science that is unbelievably 


the sun in Arles, 


France; Franz Kline; Remy Martin Cognac; Mumblety-Pegs; Winsor Newton oil paints (“They make 
this incredible color called Geranium Light.”); Suckerfish (‘that cute fish with a hump on its back 


that looks like a water buffalo”); Albert Einstein; and his wife Jan. A beautiful and in: 


ent 


woman who obviously has a big hand in maintaining Van Vliet’s equilibrium, Jan met the Captain 
when she was 18 and married him six weeks later. They've been together for 14 years and their 
marriage is a credit to the institution. 


Van Vliet is as vociferous in his dislikes as h 


is in his pleasures, and among the things that 


annoy him are Walt Disney (for his cloying and patronizing treatment of the animal kingdom and 
the way he used Stravinsky’s music in Fantasia), most popular music (“It’s designed to hypnotize 
people, and that seems to be what they want — and that’s why my music has never been popular”), 
and senior citizens behind the wheel of large recreational vehicles (’None of them have bus driving 
licensest”). 

During my visit | happened to see some amazing photographs of Van Vliet asa child growing up in 
Glendale, California. Snapshots of the Van Vliet family gathered around the Christmas tree or a 
Thanksgiving turkey suggest that the Captain had an idyllic childhood, and the photos yielded no 
clue whatsoever as to how or why Van Vliet developed the profoundly original take on the universe 
that fuels his art. Iwas particularly struck by a photo of Van Vliet at age five, dressed up ina cowboy 
costume, waving a toy pistol in the air and staring into the camera with the same open, fearless, 
intensely curious gaze he has today. From the start he was obviously a boy witha plan; 43 years on 
and he hasn't betrayed it. Herewith, a few Don mots ... 


A DAY IN THE LIFE 

I paint every day. Painting is a color straightjac- 
ket, and I look forward to putting it on in the morn- 
ing. 1 find painting more pleasurable than music, 
although God, I love music. I've been listening to a 
lot of Beethoven lately. I still compose all the time 
‘and just wrote what I think is the best thing I've 
ever done. I work on my paintings, and while the 
paint is drying, I'll write a song. [usually don’t go 
to bed until around 4:30 in the morning, and then I 
get up at 5:30 because I like to see the sun and the 
moon together in the sky. Occasionally I eat break- 
fast. IfT could find a town I'd go into it now and 
then. They had towns in the 1930s, but they all 
seem to be gone. Like Lightin’ Hopkins said, 
they're gone like a turkey in a storm. There’s noth- 
ing happening now and town has become a matter 
of going into yourself. We can live inside and they 
can’t do anything about that! Occasionally, like a 
gopher coming out of its hole, I go somewhere for 
provisions. I always hope I'll make it back because 
I don’t really like to drive. Hell, I could see a but- 
terfly out of the corner of my eye and drift right off 
the road! So, I spend my time reading, painting, 
writing music, watching television . .. that’s about 
it, other than Jan and I dance. 
ON BEING AN AMERICAN 

‘Throughout my musical career I’ve tried to be 
an American, but the America I think about isn't 
popular like the America that politicians and other 
stupid people in high places try to sell. Still, I can't 
think of a better place to live. I mean, the fake free- 


MOST PEOPLE 
ARE SO GODDAMNED 
STUPID 
THEY CAN’T EVEN 
SEE 
WHAT ARTISTS 
ARE DOING, 
AND IF THEY'RE 
APPRECIATED AT ALL 
DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME, 

IT’S USUALLY 
FOR THE 
WRONG 
REASONS 


dom is nice. No, I'm just kidding ... we do have 
more freedom than many countries have, but it’s 
still fake. Gravity’s the master, and every time 
Took in the mirror and see that flesh growing 
off that ball I'm reminded of that. My eyes look 
like sunflower seeds that didn’t quite come off. 
Either that, or a real irresponsible maid made up 
the pillows. 
UKULELE IKE 

[Don insists that I hear a recording of 
See You in My Dreams” by Ukul: e, widely 
known as the voice of Jiminy Cricket, who in 
turn is known for his rendition of “When You 
Wish Upon a Star.”] He is so hip, | mean I love 
that! That was the good old days when people re- 
ally gave a damn. That's a sad song, isn’t it? No- 
body knows how to make sad songs anymore, They 
all just sound like vampires now. Songs break my 
eardrums instead of my heart these days 
DUKE ELLINGTON 

You don’t play jazz ina hurry, and that seems to 
be all they're doing these days, I don’t need that, 
so I go back to Duke Ellington and people like that. 
‘One time I went to see Ellington in New York and 
hung around after the show and asked him for his 
autograph. He took out this beautiful gold pen and 
said “Oh yeah” in this cool voice. He says to me, 
““I'm leaving now to go on a cruise with the boys” 
— the boys being the Mafia, of course. He wasn’t 
hooked up with the Mafia, but they had electricity 
and so did he, so they hired him to play at their 
party. You know, money. I said, “Let me buy you 
adrink,”’ and he said, ““No, I'm waiting for my 
chauffeur, and one of us has to be sober.” His 
chauffeur was upstairs with a girl and Ellington was 

iting on him! I asked him why he'd wait on his 
chauffeur and he replied, ““He’s my chauffeur. He 
drives me.” In other words, he was real good to 
the person who drove him around, He had on this 
watch that must've cost $80,000, with diamonds all 
. and he had so much class he made it look 
‘Timex. He left me saying this: ‘Keep your 
top happy.” I said, “I’m sure gonna try, I'll tell you 
that.”” He was really a brilliant man, and the exact 
nature of his musical genius was it spareness. He'd 
wait and wait, then make a small gesture in exactly 
the right place. He didn’t like marmalade, obvi 
ously, and there was nothing rococo about his 
music. It's not how it goes on, it’s how it comes off. 
Not too many musicians really know how to use 
silence. Roland Kirk did, and so did Billie Holiday, 
Stravinsky, Beethoven, and Charlie Parker. Charlie 
Parker was wonderful, He came in through the 
skylight, 
BUGS AND CHOCOLATE 

[His wife Jan brings him a slice of chocolate 
cake.] | can't eat that chocolate! It'd make me fly 
around the light like a moth ora 
know, I used to think those little green things that 
fly around lights were fairies — and they probably 
were. [Points to a large spider on the wall. 
Look what I have on display! Isn't he lovely? In 
Mexican his name is Papa Puenas Largas [trans- 
lation: Daddy Long Legs}. Would you like some 
Vitamin B for the aftershock you'll get from this 
cake? 
SYNTHESIZERS 

Most people don’t know how to play synthesi: 
ers, so they're having a bad effect on music. Dead 
people playing a synthesizer? Of course it’s death! 
You should hear me on a synthesizer. The original 
one that Moog designed was a brilliant machine, 
and Id definitely have one if I could afford it 
RICHARD BRAMSON AND THE NEXT LP 

As soon as Richard Bramson gets done burning 
up that jet fuel financed by Boy George, I'll make a 
record for Virgin. Hey, I'm ready! Do you hear me, 
Richard? Actually, Bramson’s okay, | mean, he’s 
always been nice to me. He'd better be! Bramson’s 
the second richest man in England, and that may be 
why allot of people don't like him. The first richest 
man in England is probably a woman, though I'm 
not really sure because they don’t let me into those 
circles. But who'd want to be in those circles? And 
that’s why they won’t let me in; because I won't let 
them let me in. You know, the British are funny. 1 
can’t believe how much they drink. They get up 
in the morning and drink while they're combing 
their hair! 
‘SMOKING: A CYLINDRICAL CONSPIRACY 

‘They used to have this billboard at Hollywood 
and Vine that sent out these huge smoke rings. Oh 
man, how could anybody not smoke after seeing 
those huge mechanical smoke rings? The circle in 
records, the circle of the smoke ring, the circle of 
the tobacco cylinder —a very clever campaign. It 
was hard to quit cigarettes but I quit —Luckys too 
1 was too green to burn, [Laughing] 
tually I quit so I'd be able to do anything I 
wanted with my voice, and I can finally hit really 
high notes now. I smoke a pipe now, and keeping 
the damn thing lit is so hard it’s really taught me 
nce. The Gentle Art of Smoking by Alfred P. 
Dunhill is a very good book on the subject. Ihave a 
huge collection of pipes and I got this particular one 
on Duke Street in London in 1971. [like London. 
THE PASTEL POND 

Tused to set up some pretty funny things 
onstage. One time I bought myself'a pair of blue 
‘suede flamenco boots at this silly outlet store and 


got an identical pair in green for Art Tripp [former 
percussionist with the Magic Band]. During the 
show that night I started telling the audience about 
these wonderful original shoes I'd gotten that day, 
and Art comes out and says, “*Hmmmm ... your 
shoes are just like mine! The salesman told me they 
were originals!" So L ask, “Did you get yours at the 
Pastel Pond?” We did this whole bit. I recently 
talked to Art. He’s a chiropractor now, and I pre- 
dicted on one of my albums that he would eventu- 
ally become a chiropractor. He sure was a great 
percussionist. 
REAGAN 

Reagan has had a dire effect on me, and I hate 
to think of what four more years of him might do. 
Good grief! If Thad a castanet, I'd let it explode! 
I think there’s a chance he might be voted out of 
office this year, though, of course, for me he’s 
never been there. I mean, he doesn’t even beat a 
bubblegum commercial. That litle s 
Why doesn’t the man get a face lift? He’s certainly 
a perfect candidate for one. He looks like a pop- 
corn ball that didn’t come off. You know, before 
Reagan was elected to office, I predicted that he 
and Margaret Thatcher would do the napalm palm 
dance, and the only reason he was elected to office 
is because people are so goddamn dumb. No gray 
matter. 
MAN’S WORST TRAITS 

Greed and pouting are mankind’s worst traits, 
Idon't like that damn violence, that bloodshed 
crap either. I've got a shotgun, but the only reason 
Thave it is because mathematically it’s a lovely 
instrument. I would never shoot an animal or a 
human with it, 
EVIL; ITS ROOTS AND ORIGINS 

I think at one time there was no evil and that evil 
is something invented by man. Evil is an act. 1 was 
thinking about the insanity plea this morning, and I 
think that unless someone’s really got the cord un- 
plugged, people are responsible for what they do. 
But hell, there’s no way I believe in capital 
punishment, 
BACK TROUBLE 

Don’t ever let "em operate on your back. That's 
how we lost Jeff Chandler. 
‘THE ORIGINAL MICKEY MOUSE 

‘One time when I was five years old I was lying on 
the floor watching TV with my folks, and we were 
watching this program featuring this all-girl band 
that this woman named Ina Ray Hutton was in. All 
ofa sudden the top of her dress fell off and I saw | 
the original Mickey Mouse! There were these two | 
aureoles looking at me like two big eyes while I sat 
there with my folks! They were laughing, but I 
didn’t laugh. I just looked. 
LUCILLE BALL 

Lucille Ball is the only person who knows how 
to use henna correctly. She was so hip, good God. 
How about that movie of hers, The Long, Long 
Trailer? | first saw that at the Alex Theater in Glen- 
dale, California, and seeing it made me never want 
to collect anything. Remember what happened to 
that trailer? [Author's note: No I don’t. Informed 
readers feel free to write in.] They didn’t know 
what a whole lot of knives were, 
ARTISTIC ANGST 

Most people are so goddamned stupid they can’t 
even see what artists are doing, and if they're ap- 
preciated at all during their lifetime, it’s usually for | 
the wrong reasons. I once saw a woman making up 
her face in the glass on a Van Gogh painting. Not 
only did they have non-reflective glass on this Van | 
Gogh, they put a gilded frame on it! Can you imag- 
ine Van Gogh in a gilded gold frame!? He never 
made any money in his life. He couldn't have a gold 
frame. Nobody could frame a Van Gogh. I saw this 
‘woman making up her face in his painting, and I 
had to split. 
HENRY MILLER 

Henry Miller is so nasty. A trash poet. I never 
liked the guy. He always had all those nude girls 
around, Sure they made him look better, but why 
use human girls as props? I think he’s a jerk. 
‘THE AUDIENCE: PROS AND CONS 

Itreally makes no difference whether the audi- 
ence is there or not. Though it sure is nice when 
they're there, I'd probably do what I do regardless 
of whether anyone took any notice. It helps when 
people appreciate what you do, but I’m an artist, 
so thanks for the hand, but don’t touch me 
EPILOGUE 

I could use a little gold, but other than that I 
don't have any problems and I never have, knock 
on wood. So yeah, I plan to stay here for a while. 1 
have to, because gravity’s holding me down — it’s 
holding us all down. Think how high we could jump 
if it wasn’t for gravity! Might be fun for a while 
Actually though, | like life as we know it. I'm 
naive. I like it. I sure would like to hear Mambo 
#9" by Tito Puente right now. Real loud. = 
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By Anne Telford 


Cheap motels. Such an American anachronism. 
ht of them as a haven; a place to go when 
youdidn’t want 


surroundings. 


s or any kind of identifiable 
ndreds of strangers 
slept fitfully pas- 


A room where hi 


have tossed restlessly made lo’ 
sionately, 

The angle of the print on the wall, the paper strips 
bathroom, the small 
geographical boun- 
sinking insidiously into the Ame 


Roadside motels we 


that daily restore sanctity to th 
television; all these elements di 
dari can charac~ 
best. Places where travel- 
ers, white lines crossing their brainpans like 


jumping over a hedge, could collapse on an al 
statistic. A 


orry about the sheets, 


instead of becoming another highw 
place where you didn’t have to 

To her that was part of the charm 
didn't have to live ther 
your way to s 


of motels, You 
you just passed through on 
newhere else, You might leave your 
The dent on the 
adboard, the worn spots on the carpet, the cigarette 
they 
imply 


mark but no one would ever know it 
burn on the countertop—w 
appeared or who made 
human evidence. 

Room 5 smelled faintly Ii 
wooden walls of lightly staine 


0 knows 
They 


when 
them. were 
a cedar chest. The 
cedar made it seem 
acabin than a motel room. Airconditioning 
insid 

still wedded 
od atop the air conditioner. A 
pread covered thin, bleached sheets 
and a lumpy mattress 


lent a slight chill to the atmosp worn 
but cozy room. Two can 
by their plastic rings, st 

yellow chenille 
the kind of mattress that 
nsured closeness, desired or not. The bathroom was 
clean and tiled in pastel colors, and contained 


instant cof 


little 
machine, the kind she loved to use even 
though she hated to drink the metallic instant coffe 
produced in mercifully limited quantities. 


ndlay 

He had gone to work, She was alone in the motel 
room. It would be five or six hours until she would see 
him again, She felt childish counting them, yet she 
couldn't help the exhilaration charging her like a sky 
filled with ozone. She missed him, he made her feel 
connected 

She lay back on the bed. Facts and figures disap- 
peared, replaced by dream images.She wondered if her 
oul could bleed onto the piece of paper she was 
staring at, or if her thoughts would stay shut in her 
mind, tight as developing butterflies, only to be freed 
suddenly, mysteriously zing the 
chrysalis was complete 

He said he liked the smell of her on his fingers all 
day. And that when she was gone he'd lay on the bed. 
smell her perfume and moan. Her womb hurt in a 
sweet sort of way. She felt voluptuous, well loved. 
Monday 

They toc 
wand 
tograph in Louisiana cemeteries; she 
uuried above 
They were caught in a sudden downpour. He put his 


almost without 


a brief outing to a nearby parish and 
ed through an old cemetery. She liked to pho- 
s fascinated 


by whole towns round in stone crypts. 


aarms around her trying to shield her camera from t 
rain, She laughed at the improbability of their situa- 
tion; the only two soulls left breathing in a city of the 
dead. They stood under a giant live oak and watched 
the slanted rain gently wash the monuments, polish- 
ing the marble until it glowed like reptile skins, a 

btle sheen animating the stone. He kissed her, 
faces wet, His mouth a warm umbrella on her lips. T 
steam rising from the crypts reminded her of souls 
wating skywards 

That evening they ate take-out fried chicken, french 
fries and a hamburger. The chenille spread served as a 
tablecloth, They fed each other and drank a bottle of 
California wine from plastic motel glasses while they 
watched the lic bright 
appendages scuttling across the screen. The story was 
about a young man sailing around the world. When 
the young man's girlfriend was put ashore 
could continue alone, the loversin the room 
lose interest in the They rolled over and 
embraced tightly. Neither of them wanted to watch it 
if the sailor and his fiancee were to be separated. Still, 
the reassuring hum of the TV so captivated him that 
she had to turn it off before he could make love to her. 


ring of the corner TV 


so that h 
emed to 
ren, 


Tuesday 


Returning to the motel from the grocery the 
encountered a large American car stopped at an inter: 
-d country road, a 
A pickup truck was parked behind her, block 
A man stood beside the 
As they approached, they watched the ma 


the window of the car 


section on a deser oman at the 
wheel 
ing their way man’s ear. 
kick in 
They saw the window dissolve 
into shards of glass 
The man began pounding on the shattered 
reaching his hand through. He was yelling 
hing, his mouth twisted and ugly 
They sat numbly in their car as if 


if in slow motion. The woman 
recoiled 
window 
fora train. 
Then by driving along the grassy shoulder of the road, 
they were able to pass both vehicles, returning in n 
silence to the motel. Entering the cool room they 
safer, both of them s 

underbelly. He was more visibly ups 

argument earlier about a former lover of hers. She 
er feeling that sort of 
jealousy over her. She didn't know if she liked it or 
not, but felt satisfied and curiously thrilled. Finally he 
was awful, seeing that, 


couldn't remember anyone 


said ina subdued voice 
it was like a physical expression of the jealousy I'd 
been feeling.” They then wondered if the woman had 
been leaving the motel after meeting another man 
there. If the man assaulting her had been her husband, 
ora thwarted lover, or just a drunken stranger. 

She couldn't shake the image of the glass breaking, 
flying around the woman’s head, She'd felt a v 
ate drama 


cera 
How 
/oman’s fear must have 
pt thinking, “If it h 
at there. I'd have driven away,” But 
able to? 
nore things to be 
that 
once, How true, she thought now, in light of th 
Fld outside Room 5. 


stab at seeing someone 
would she have reacted? T 
paralyzed her; she d been me, | 
wouldn't have 
would she have bee 

*There 


fraid of, than there is 


time to be afraid ame former lover had told her 
last 


lingering vision of the w 
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UNE 


SAISON EN ENFER 


SHORE 
THE TOWNS 


LIGHT Up imTHE EVENTING 
“My pay 5s pone, L'm 
quiTtinG Europe SEA 
AIR WiLt BURN My 
LUNGS; STRANGE 
CLIMATES Witt TAN 
My Sicin Ta switt,To 


TRAMPLE THE GRASS, To 
HUNT, AND ABOVE ALL 
TO SMOKE; TO DRivk 
LiguoRS sTRONGAS 
BoilinG METAL, — 
Like my DEAR ANCESTORS 
AROUND THEIR FIRES 
Tie RETURN WiTH 
LIMBS oF IRON, DARK 
SHIN AND FURIOUS 
Eye, Peopre wiree 
tHInK LOOKING AT ME 
THAT TAM OF A STRONG 
RACE, Tusier HAVE GOLD? 
‘T Witt BE IDLE AND BRUTAL. 
Women NURSE THOSE Fifkce 
ISVNLIDS, Home FROM Hor 
CouNTRies. T'ee BE 
w MIXED up in pocitics. 
Saveo. Now Tam 
AN OUTCAST. TL 
LOA THE THE FATHERLAND. 
THe THING FOR ME fs 
A SEY; DRUNKEN SLEED 
ON THE BEACH, 


(Aarnue Rimi Baud, 
“Une SAISON EN 
JA SEASON 


Rn tewtnatle , 


Piieiensaan LoIae 


Si (Le 


ei pa Cderpiramces, 
Mule. orictir? 
Saintes te patina, 


kh hepphes Cit Sue 


Those who came from places 
that produced corn, wheat; butter & eggs 

to a place that produces celluloid images, computer chips, 
drive-in taco stands & aerospace components 


have never stopped wondering, “What am 


I doing here ?” They believe some destiny awaits the place. 


They believe this because somebody told them so. 
It’s a belief that’s really a lot more like a feeling, 
They can’t remember who it was that sold them 
all those neon poems 


you hear echoing through this cathedral of empty 


| headed intentions they call home. The only false 
| note here is my referring to them as “they.” 
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Oddshots 


tographs that nevfr fitted the "series/\ SeriesjeI always had to 
duce series (or go I believed )wimmeméer to get a statement across. 
Ny wey, I wanted to document California, my new homeland. I knew 
what to photograph, |I was practically brought up on American television 
erles and had a totally preconceived idea of California. But I had to do 
aie bay (2) series fh, e good shot was not ough. You need at least 5 or 8 
or 10 strongly related images to get idea across or to poe that you 
ve 


knew what doing. So series it was. CRC tes 
Now, Lo pine I would Bay [they're okay, they 
At still a fter 3 years 


yi ‘are phot 2 that were left over gfter alY¥ others were usedy 
P 


éfter putting in a new film. Great shots, but they 
Vit the series I was working on. ¥: 
ots that seem to me the most 


slightly manipulated, randomly der: 


create one ee seo Seriess 
tn Grad 


tery 9. o1licer or ne day 4. olive 
drab. 5. overdraft. 6. overdrawn. 
odd (od), adj. 1. differing in nature 
from what is ordinary. 2. peculiar 
in an eccentric way. 3. leaving a re- 
mainder of 1 when divided by 2. 4. 
close to or little more than 300-odd 
dollars. 5. being one of a pair or set: 
an odd shoe. 6. left over after all 
others are used. 7. occasional or 
various: odd jobs. —odd'ly, adv. — 
odd/ness, n. —Syn. 1. extraordinary, 
strange, unusual. z 
odd-ball (od’bdl). Slane —n * -- 
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